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INTRODUCTION 


I  am  currently  completing  a  combined  master  of  music  degree  in  vocal 
performance  and  choral  conducting.  I  work  extensively  with  the  voice,  both  in  a 
choral  setting,  and  privately.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for  choral  conductors  to 
incorporate  vocal  training  into  rehearsals.  Singers  should  become  knowledgeable 
about  the  breathing  mechanism,  and  the  resonating  chambers,  and  how  they  should 
use  these  effectively.  I  have  based  this  paper  on  observations  of  a  conductor  who 
stresses  the  importance  of  proper  vocal  production  during  her  choral  rehearsals.  As  a 
result,  her  singers  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  voice,  and  are  able  to  sing  with 
beautiful  vocal  tone.  With  an  international  reputation  as  a  conductor  and  an  editor  of 
choral  music,  Elaine  Quilichini  seemed  to  be  an  ideal  choice  as  the  master  conductor 
on  which  this  paper  is  focused. 

Elaine  Quilichini  is  a  prominent  choral  conductor  in  Calgary,  Alberta.  She  is 
conductor  of  five  choirs  within  the  city,  the  University  of  Calgary  Women ’s  Choir , 
Prima ,  an  early  childhood  program  consisting  of  children,  aged  four  and  five,  Viva , 
ages  six  to  ten,  Allegra ,  ages  eight  to  twelve,  and  Ragazze ,  ages  twelve  to  twenty. 
Elaine  is  also  a  private  piano  instructor,  and  she  serves  as  an  adjudicator  and  clinician 
throughout  Canada. 

Elaine  Quilichini  was  bom  and  raised  in  Biggar,  Saskatchewan.  She  began 
piano  lessons  at  age  five,  and  pursued  her  interest  in  piano  performance,  receiving  her 
diploma  with  the  Associate  of  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Toronto,  and  a  licentiate 
from  Trinity  College  in  England.  She  completed  her  Bachelor  of  Education  Degree 
with  a  major  in  music  and  English  literature  at  the  University  of  Saskatoon,  and 
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received  a  Master  of  Music  Degree  with  a  focus  on  the  Kodaly  Method  from 
Holynames  College  in  Oakland,  California. 

As  Elaine  was  growing  up,  in  addition  to  piano  lessons,  she  studied  voice  with 
Helen  Davies  Sherry.  Singing  was  her  real  passion,  as  she  would  ride  the  bus  into 
Saskatoon  every  Saturday  for  her  voice  lesson,  and  spend  the  day  watching  Ms. 

Sherry  teach  as  she  waited  for  the  bus  ride  back  to  Biggar.  During  her  youth,  she 
completed  Royal  Conservatory  examinations  in  voice,  and  continued  singing  into  her 
late  teens,  when  she  began  to  develop  vocal  problems.  Elaine  rested  her  voice  for 
five  years,  after  which  she  began  to  learn  how  to  sing  all  over  again.  Once  she  had 
returned  to  private  vocal  study,  she  did  a  great  deal  of  reading,  listening  and 
experimenting.  Elaine  says  that  she  frequently  reads  books  and  articles  about  the 
voice,  and  she  credits  a  great  deal  of  her  knowledge  to  reading,  experimenting  and 
instinct.  She  attributes  some  of  her  knowledge  to  Ms.  Sherry,  her  childhood  teacher. 
She  believes  that  as  she  would  sit  and  listen  to  Ms.  Sherry  teach  every  Saturday,  Ms. 
Sherry’s  teaching  style  and  knowledge  became  ingrained  in  Elaine’s  mind,  and 
helped  her  form  what  has  become  instinct.  Elaine  believes  that  her  personal  vocal 
problems  as  a  teen  have  given  her  drive  to  learn  more  about  the  voice,  and  share  this 
knowledge  with  her  singers.  Elaine  wants  to  be  encouraging  to  the  girls  as  she 
teaches  them  to  sing,  and  says  that  one  of  her  main  goals  is  to  “help  the  children  keep 
their  voices  healthy”.  Elaine  sees  herself  as  a  teacher:  “The  best  conductors  are 
teachers”.  Elaine  is  a  master  teacher.  She  cares  about  her  singers  and  wants  them  to 
better  themselves  as  musicians.  Therefore,  she  has  chosen  to  focus  on  vocal 
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production  within  her  choirs,  and  she  pursues  this  by  teaching  her  choirs  how  to 
produce  a  beautiful,  healthy  vocal  tone. 


BACKGROUND  ON  THE  CHOIRS 


The  two  choirs  that  I  observed  Elaine  work  with  were  Allegra  and  Ragazze. 
Both  choirs  consist  of  young  female  singers.  Allegra  is  made  up  of  girls,  aged  eight 
to  twelve.  They  rehearse  twice  a  week  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  each  rehearsal. 
Ragazze  consists  of  girls,  aged  twelve  to  twenty,  and  they  rehearse  once  a  week  for 
three  hours.  Both  of  these  choirs  are  auditioned  groups,  but  Elaine  says  that  she  is  not 
very  stringent  in  the  audition  process.  She  will  rarely  turn  a  child  away  if  she  can  see 
that  she  really  loves  to  sing.  In  the  audition,  she  takes  note  of  the  intellectual  ability 
of  the  child  and  puts  each  singer  through  a  few  ear  tests,  but  she  usually  “tries 
children  out”  in  the  choral  setting.  Most  of  the  girls  have  no  musical  background 
when  they  begin  singing  in  Elaine’s  choirs,  so  she  has  to  train  them  in  all  of  the 
fundamentals.  Elaine  finds  this  to  be  a  very  rewarding  experience.  She  says  that 
after  three  years  of  singing  under  her  direction,  it  is  amazing  to  hear  the  difference. 
“They  are  singers  .  . .  they  sound  like  they  have  taken  private  lessons”. 

The  two  choirs  perform  extensively  throughout  the  year.  During  the  holiday 
season,  they  present  an  annual  joint  Christmas  concert  at  the  Jack  Singer  Hall  in 
Calgary,  and  also  take  part  in  the  Carol  Festival.  In  the  spring  the  choirs  sing  at  the 
Alberta  Choral  Federation’s  Choralfest,  present  an  annual  spring  concert  in  May,  sing 
in  the  Kiwanis  Music  Festival,  and  usually  take  part  in  one  other  choral  event  in 
March.  In  March  of  2000,  the  choirs  hosted  their  first  annual  music  festival  for 
elementary  and  junior  high  choirs,  which  was  very  successful. 

Both  Allegra  and  Ragazze  have  won  awards  both  provincially  and  nationally, 
and  are  recognized  as  two  of  Canada’s  best  youth  choirs.  Allegra  won  first  place  in 
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the  fourteen-and-under  category  at  the  Canadian  National  Music  Festival  in  1998. 
Ragazze  took  first  place  in  the  children’s  choir  category  at  the  CBC  Choral 
Competition  for  Amateur  Choirs  in  1996  and  1998.  They  also  received  first  place  at 
the  Canadian  National  Music  Festival  in  the  nineteen-and-under  category  in  1999.  In 
the  summer  of  1999,  they  participated  in  the  International  Youth  and  Music  Festival 
in  Vienna  where  they  won  first  prize.  Ragazze  has  released  three  compact  discs  and 
are  working  toward  finishing  a  fourth.  In  the  summer  of  2000,  Ragazze  will  be 
performing  at  Podium,  the  national  conference  of  The  Association  of  Canadian 
Choral  Conductors,  and  the  World  Conference  of  the  International  Society  for  Music 
Education,  both  being  held  in  Edmonton,  Alberta.  At  these  conferences,  they  will  be 
premiering  three  new  Canadian  works. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Choral  singing  is  an  integral  part  of  any  singer’s  musical  experience.  The  first 
musical  experience  for  many  singers  is  singing  in  a  choir.  The  choir  is  where  many 
of  these  singers  develop  the  foundation  of  their  vocal  technique.  In  an  interview,  the 
celebrated  American  baritone  Thomas  Hampson  (1996)  describes  his  choral 
rehearsals  in  his  youth  as  “mass  voice  lessons”.  He  began  singing  in  choirs  and  he 
feels  that  his  choral  experiences  have  been  invaluable  to  him  in  helping  with  the 
development  of  his  solo  voice.  In  fact,  he  notes,  he  did  not  begin  private  voice 
instruction  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  Hampson  credits  his  sight-singing  and 
ear-training  skills  to  his  choral  singing  experiences.  He  says  that  choral  singing 
forced  him  to  listen  to  other  voices  around  him,  resulting  in  the  development  of  his 
aural  skills. 

Warming  up  the  body  and  voice  are  commonly  thought  to  be  important 
aspects  of  a  choral  rehearsal.  Lamb  (1988),  and  Garretson  (1981)  both  elaborate  on 
how  to  achieve  proper  posture  and  how  it  affects  breathing  and  vocal  production. 
Telfer  (1997)  views  the  vocal  warm-up  as  a  teaching  device.  She  believes  that  there 
are  many  different  aspects  of  vocal  production  that  one  can  focus  on  within  each 
individual  exercise,  and  that  having  singers  concentrate  on  something  new  in  each 
warm-up  will  enhance  that  exercise  as  a  teaching  tool.  Many  choral  conductors  and 
singing  instructors  hold  differing  opinions  regarding  whether  or  not  singing  for 
students  is  a  good  teaching  tool.  I  believe  that  asking  singers  to  emulate  a  certain 
tone  or  style  of  singing  is  beneficial  as  long  as  you,  as  the  teacher,  knows  how  to  help 
the  students  achieve  the  desired  sound  without  adding  vocal  strain.  Miller  (1999) 
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believes  that  most  singers  learn  very  well  through  imitation,  especially  with  regard  to 
changing  timbres.  He  stresses  that  without  the  proper  tools  necessary  for  teaching 
healthy  vocal  production,  imitation  can  be  harmful  to  the  voice.  Although  Telfer 
(1997)  agrees  with  the  idea  that  some  modelling  by  the  conductor  benefits  the  choir, 
she  believes  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  if  used,  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  If  the 
conductor  chooses  to  model  too  often,  the  singers  will  begin  to  take  on  the  tone 
quality  of  their  conductor.  She  also  stresses  the  idea  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  an 
excellent  singer  to  be  an  effective  voice  teacher—  that  as  long  as  one  understands  the 
voice,  he  or  she  should  be  able  to  teach  others  to  sing. 

Blending  and  balancing  voices  is  another  aspect  of  choral  singing  that  is 
viewed  in  many  different  ways  by  conductors.  Corbin  (1986)  stresses  that  in  order  to 
achieve  blend,  the  singers  must  be  able  to  hear  the  entire  choir,  and  understand  that 
their  voice  part  is  just  as  important  as  their  neighbour’s.  Ehly  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn 
(1991),  believes  that  balance  can  easily  be  achieved  within  a  choral  setting  as  long  as 
the  conductor  emphasizes  the  importance  of  vowel  unification  and  a  focused 
placement  of  the  vocal  tone.  He  stresses  that  the  voice  should  be  produced  freely, 
and  that  to  achieve  blend,  the  voice  should  not  feel  as  though  it  is  being  forced.  Most 
choral  conductors  agree  with  this  standpoint,  with  variations  related  to  tonal 
placement,  based  on  personal  biases  and  tastes.  Vowel  unification  is  an  area  that 
most  conductors  agree  to  be  pertinent  in  relation  to  a  choir’s  success  at  achieving 
blend.  Hoggard  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  adds  that  the  timing  of  the  consonants 
plays  a  large  role  in  achieving  a  blended  final  product.  Warland  (1970),  cited  in 
Glenn  (1991),  agrees  with  other  sources  about  vowels  unification,  but  he  also  speaks 
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of  vibrato  and  how  this  aspect  of  the  voice  affects  blend.  The  size  or  quality  of  the 
vibrato  will  determine  how  well  an  individual  voice  may  blend,  and  Sateren  (1970), 
cited  in  Glenn,  believes  that  blend  depends  on  where  each  individual  voice  is 
physically  placed  in  the  choir.  He  states  that  this  belief  holds  true  for  straight-tone 
voices  as  well,  since  a  straight  tone  may  have  the  tendency  to  sound  shrill  in  certain 
contexts.  In  a  posting  on  ChoralNet  (1997)  the  question  was  asked,  “Based  on  what 
criteria  do  you  rate  a  choir’s  sound  as  excellent?”  Nine  out  of  the  eleven  responses 
concurred  that  blend  was  the  key  ingredient  in  rating  a  choir  as  excellent.  Tone 
quality  greatly  affects  blend.  In  order  to  achieve  a  pleasing  tone  quality,  a  choral 
conductor  must  understand  the  voice,  and  be  able  to  model  for  their  singers.  Corbin 
(1986)  believes  that  the  singers  must  understand  why  they  are  being  asked  to  sing  in  a 
certain  way,  and  they  must  be  told  how  they  are  to  achieve  the  desired  sound.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  the  singers  will  never  be  able  to  repeat  a  given  sound  more  than 
once,  since  they  never  fully  understood  the  feeling. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  conducting  gestures  help  relay  the  emotions  within  a 
piece  and  that  conductors  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of  how  to  use  these 
gestures.  Teaching  choristers  the  foundations  of  singing  is  important,  but  it  is 
through  gestures  that  precision  and  emotion  will  be  achieved.  Conducting  gestures 
relay  the  unspoken  feelings  and  ideas  that  one  wishes  to  express  to  the  choir.  Telfer 
(1997)  speaks  of  keeping  the  conducting  gestures  free  and  open  so  that  the  singers  are 
encouraged  to  produce  a  free  tone.  She  notes  that  if  the  conductor  is  tense,  the 
singers  will  reflect  what  they  see,  and  produce  a  tense  vocal  tone. 
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DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 


The  selection  of  Elaine  Quilichini  for  this  study  was  based  on  hearing  her 
choirs  perform  at  many  Alberta  Provincial  Music  Festivals,  and  learning  of  their 
success  in  national  and  international  festivals.  The  understanding  that  Elaine  is  a 
master  choral  conductor  is  not  only  a  view  held  by  myself,  but  one  agreed  upon  by 
many  adjudicators  and  authorities  in  the  field  of  choral  music.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
Elaine’s  choirs  are  widely  acknowledged  for  their  success,  the  choice  of  Elaine 
Quilichini  as  the  subject  of  my  observations  is  also  based  on  my  personal  biases  and 
judgements  with  regard  to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  pleasing  vocal  tone. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  throughout  this  paper  I  impose  my  personal 
opinions  about  what  I  feel  to  be  correct  with  regard  to  healthy  vocal  production. 
Lebon  (1999)  is  very  precise  when  describing  the  vocal  instrument,  and  Gregg  (2000) 
focuses  on  the  development  of  the  larynx,  especially  in  girls  aged  13-20,  one  of  the 
age  groups  that  Elaine  works  with.  Therefore  I  frequently  refer  to  these  readings 
when  speaking  about  specific  physiological  aspects  of  singing. 
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THE  WARM-UP 

Physical 

On  Thursday,  February  10,  2000, 1  observed  Elaine  Quilichini  work  with 
Allegra ,  her  girls’  choir,  aged  eight  to  twelve,  and  on  Saturday,  February  12,  2000, 1 
was  at  Camp  Horizon  observing  Elaine  with  Ragazze ,  an  older  group  of  singers,  all 
girls,  aged  twelve  to  twenty.  She  began  each  rehearsal  with  an  extensive  physical 
warm-up,  followed  by  a  series  of  breathing  exercises.  Elaine  made  certain  that  the 
body  was  properly  warmed-up  and  alert  before  asking  the  children  to  use  their 
singing  voices.  After  five  minutes  of  breathing  and  stretching  exercises,  Elaine 
slowly  introduced  vocalises  into  the  rehearsal.  Not  until  the  choir  was  fully  warmed- 
up  both  physically  and  vocally  did  Elaine  introduce  the  repertoire,  frequently 
reminding  her  choristers  to  incorporate  both  the  physical  and  vocal  aspects  of  the 
warm-up  into  their  approach  to  performing  choral  literature. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  warm-up  was  similar  for  both  choirs,  including 
head  and  neck  rotations,  torso  rotations,  jaw  loosening  exercises,  and  stretches.  The 
neck  and  head  rotations  from  side  to  side  helped  to  loosen  the  muscles  in  the  neck  and 
allowed  the  head  to  function  as  an  extension  of  the  neck.  The  torso  rotations 
activated  the  mid-section  of  the  body  and  enabled  the  ribs  and  muscles  to  find  a  place 
in  the  centre,  somewhere  that  would  be  ideal  for  singing.  Rubbing  the  cheeks  helped 
loosen  the  muscles  in  the  jaw  and  rid  the  mouth  and  jaw  of  unnecessary  tension, 
which  would  lead  to  tension  in  the  throat  and  encourage  the  choristers  to  sing  from 
the  throat  rather  than  using  the  abdominal  muscles  that  are  required  to  produce  a 
healthy  vocal  sound.  Ridding  the  mouth  and  jaw  of  tension  created  more  resonating 
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space  inside  the  mouth,  resulting  in  an  open  healthy  vocal  tone.  Proper  vocal 

production  is  much  more  attainable  if  the  singer  is  able  to  resonate  in  this  space. 

Ehmann  and  Haasemann  (1981)  state. 

Physical  activities  open  the  resonating  cavities  of  the  body  while 
strengthening  the  muscles  essential  for  breathing... Relaxation  and  posture 
exercises  should  be  related  directly  to  the  singing  process  in  actuality  or  in 
imagination,  (p.  3) 

Throughout  this  physical  warm-up,  Elaine  used  stretches  to  involve  the  entire 
body.  She  began  with  stretching  from  the  waist  over  to  the  floor,  then  stretching  the 
arms  across  the  body,  creating  movement  in  the  ribs,  and  finally,  spinal  stretches, 
which  helped  to  lengthen  the  spine,  allowing  the  ribcage  to  expand  and  open  freely. 
The  ribcage  is  part  of  the  body  that  conductors  often  bypass,  but  it  is  very  important 
that  these  bones  are  included  in  the  warm-up  since  they  are  an  integral  part  of  breath 
support.  Although  a  similar  physical  warm-up  was  used  during  both  of  these 
rehearsals,  the  purpose  of  the  stretches  was  different.  Ragazze  began  their  rehearsal 
at  9:00AM  after  an  evening  of  rehearsal  the  night  before.  The  girls  appeared 
physically  tired.  Elaine  recognized  that  a  proper  physical  warm-up  would  keep  them 
focused  and  alert  for  the  long  day  of  rehearsal  ahead.  Allegrtf  s  rehearsal  occurred  at 
4  :30  pm  after  a  day  of  school  classes.  The  physical  warm-up  here  was  intended  to 
help  the  girls  focus  as  well,  but  also  to  void  them  of  tension  that  had  been  built  up 
throughout  the  day. 

By  the  end  of  the  stretching  periods,  the  girls  were  aware  of  their  bodies  and 
the  posture  required  for  a  well-produced  vocal  tone.  Vocal  tone  is  greatly  affected  by 
all  muscles  in  the  body;  therefore  an  alert  body  posture  is  necessary  for  all 
mechanisms  involved  in  vocal  production  to  be  functioning  at  their  full  capacity. 
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Once  Elaine  felt  that  the  physical  warm-up  was  sufficient,  she  moved  on  to  breathing 
exercises. 

Breathing 

Telfer  (1997)  believes  that  breathing  plays  a  very  important  role  in  making  the 
transition  from  everyday  speech  to  singing.  She  states  that,  “If  singers  do  not  use 
their  abdominal  muscles,  they  are  not  able  to  breathe  properly”  (p.  27).  Elaine 
concurs  with  this  idea,  building  breathing  exercises  into  the  next  portion  of  the  warm¬ 
up.  The  breathing  portion  of  the  warm-up  was  somewhat  different  for  the  two  choirs. 
Elaine  knows  that  the  singers  in  Ragazze  have  been  using  their  breathing  mechanisms 
properly  for  many  years,  being  fully  aware  of  how  support  affects  vocal  sound.  She 
understands  that  it  is  important  to  alert  these  mechanisms,  but  once  they  become 
active,  well-trained  singers  are  able  to  keep  them  active  during  the  vocal  warm-up. 
Therefore,  Elaine  does  not  incorporate  as  extensive  a  breathing  warm-up  for  Ragazze 
as  she  does  for  Allegra.  Lamb  (1988)  states  that  “The  vocal  sound  is  produced  by 
the  exhalation  of  air  causing  the  vocal  cords  to  vibrate”  (p.  145).  The  breathing 
mechanisms  must,  therefore,  be  fully  alert  in  order  to  control  the  exhalation  of  air 
through  the  vocal  cords. 

The  first  breathing  exercise  both  choirs  worked  with  stemmed  from  the  spinal 
stretch.  Once  the  spine  was  long  and  the  ribs  were  expanded,  the  singers  held  one 
hand  out  in  front  of  their  faces  so  that  there  was  a  focal  point  for  the  exhalation  of  air. 
Elaine  had  the  singers  take  a  deep  breath  through  the  mouth,  suspend  the  air  inside  for 
five  seconds,  and  then  exhale  through  the  mouth,  as  if  blowing  out  a  candle.  During 
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the  Allegra  rehearsal,  while  the  girls  maintained  this  stance  throughout  this  exercise, 
Elaine  walked  around,  feeling  the  expansion  through  the  mid-section  of  some  of  her 
singers,  giving  suggestions  and  encouraging  the  girls.  She  also  asked  singers  to  feel 
the  expansion  of  their  neighbours.  This  type  of  exercise  helped  to  pinpoint  individual 
problems,  and  it  allowed  children  who  were  having  difficulty  expanding  a  chance  to 
feel  the  openness  of  their  neighbour’s  mid-section.  The  second  exercise  was  used 
only  in  the  Allegra  rehearsal.  The  singers  put  their  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  ribcage 
so  they  could  feel  their  own  expansion  as  they  inhaled.  The  inhalation  was  five  sniffs 
in,  followed  by  an  exhalation  to  “ssssss.”  This  type  of  exhalation  incorporates  the  use 
of  the  diaphragmatic,  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  to  help  control  the  air  flow. 
These  breathing  exercises  encourage  the  girls  to  move  away  from  clavicular 
breathing,  common  in  most  children  of  this  age  group,  replacing  it  with 
diaphragmatic  breathing.  If  a  conductor  does  not  emphasize  the  beneficial  effects  of 
diaphragmatic  breathing,  the  singers  will  continue  to  use  clavicular  breathing  as  a 
means  of  air  intake,  and  the  chest  muscles  will  become  tense  which  will  in  turn  affect 
the  muscles  around  the  larynx  and  disturb  the  action  of  the  vocal  cords.  Elaine 
recognizes  this  and  gives  her  singers  the  knowledge  they  need  to  understand 
diaphragmatic  breathing.  Because  of  her  vast  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
body  and  all  of  the  muscles  and  bones  that  interplay  in  the  act  of  taking  a  supported, 
singer’s  breath,  Elaine’s  choirs  produce  an  open  rich  vocal  tone,  void  of  any  tension. 
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Vocalises 


Once  the  muscles  involved  in  breathing  were  active,  Elaine  incorporated 

vocalizing  into  the  warm-up.  Telfer  (1997)  believes: 

To  develop  warm-ups,  you  need  to  know  about  the  technical  and  pedagogical 
aspects  of  voice.  Yet,  exercises  should  also  be  musical,  so  every  warm-up  is  a 
musical  activity  and  not  a  technical  exercise.  I  believe  every  warm-up  should 
be  a  work  of  art.  (p.  30) 

In  the  same  vein,  Ehmann  and  Haasemann  (1981)  state: 

The  challenge  then  (with  vocal  exercising)  is  to  improve  tone  production, 
artistic  sensibilities,  and  musical  understanding  without  losing  spontaneity,  to 
release  the  choir  from  pedantic  note  learning  and  free  it  for  singing,  (p.  viii) 

Elaine  uses  spontaneity  during  her  vocal  warm-ups.  She  reacts  to  sounds  that 
are  foreign  to  healthy  vocal  production,  and  always  has  a  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  same  exercise  was  used  to  begin  both  of  these  rehearsals.  With  her  hands  on  her 
cheeks  to  ensure  that  the  jaw  was  free  of  tension,  and  that  there  was  space  created  for 
resonation,  Elaine  sang  the  exercise  in  figure  1.1.  She  created  a  new  attack  on  each 
note,  and  showed  the  girls  by  pointing  that  she  wanted  the  voice  “to  sit  right  in 
between  the  eyes.”  The  girls  could  visualize  this,  and  resonance  was  attained  from 
the  onset  of  this  exercise.  To  ensure  that  the  girls  could  maintain  this  sound  through 
moving  notes,  Elaine  switched  to  the  exercise  at  figure  1 .2.  The  members  of  Ragazze 
understood  how  they  needed  to  change  the  placement  slightly  in  order  to  maintain  a 
bright  “ah”  vowel,  but  the  members  of  Allegra  automatically,  darkened  the  “ah” 
vowel  as  they  reached  the  upper  register.  Elaine  asked  the  girls  to  sing  an  “ah”  vowel 
as  in  the  word  “brava,”  or  “pizza,”  as  she  spun  her  finger  in  front  of  her  eyes  to  help 
them  visualize  this  forward  placement.  They  said  this  word  a  few  times  while 
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spinning  their  fingers  as  Elaine  had  shown  them,  and  then  put  it  into  the  context  of 
this  exercise,  and  the  result  was  that  the  singers  were  enabled  to  produce  a  brighter 
“ah”  vowel.  A  visual  cue,  the  spinning  finger,  and  one  word,  “brava”  or  “pizza,”  was 
all  that  was  needed  for  the  students  to  understand  the  forward  placement  Elaine 
desired.  Elaine  is  a  superb  teacher  and  adept  at  relating  to  children.  She  uses 
metaphors  to  help  the  children  visualize  what  they  need  to  do  with  their  voices  or 
their  breathing  muscles  to  create  the  sound  that  she  would  like  to  attain. 

Figure  1 . 1 


ah  ah  ah 


Figure  1.2 


Elaine  is  very  talented  as  a  vocalist  as  well  as  a  conductor,  and  she  used  her 
own  voice  quite  frequently  throughout  this  rehearsal  to  show  the  girls  what  she 
wanted.  Miller  (1999)  states: 

Most  accomplished  singers  possess  amazingly  good  imitative  powers.  By 
conceiving  a  particular  timbre  and  bringing  it  to  realization  by  altering  the 
vocal  tract,  they  are  able,  with  amazing  accuracy,  to  mimic  other  singers  .  .  . 
Such  imitative  ability  may,  of  course,  be  put  to  positive  use.  (p.  27) 

These  vocal  alterations  may  include  changing  the  tongue  placement,  clenching 

or  hanging  the  jaw,  or  manipulating  the  vibrato.  The  key  is  that  the  conductor 

understands  how  to  help  singers  change  these  things  without  harming  the  voice. 

Elaine  works  with  the  tonic  solfa  system  during  every  rehearsal.  The  next 

exercise,  shown  at  figure  1.3  incorporates  this  system.  The  children  begin  to 
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recognize  at  a  very  young  age  the  relationship  between  pitches,  and  Elaine  is  then 
able  to  use  solfa  during  pieces  to  help  singers  relate  the  solfa  syllables  to  the  pitches. 
Phrasing  is  an  important  aspect  of  music  making,  and  proper  use  of  vocal 
mechanisms  will  enable  the  singer  to  sing  through  the  line  of  the  phrase,  resulting  in  a 
musical  performance.  Elaine  is  aware  of  the  effect  of  vocal  production  on  phrasing, 
and  during  both  rehearsals,  she  emphasized  the  importance  of  phrasing  in  exercise  1.3 
by  asking  the  students  to  sing  toward  the  accents,  and  then  sing  “off  the  voice”  until 
the  next  accent.  During  the  Allegra  rehearsal,  the  girls  were  confused  regarding  the 
destination  of  the  phrase,  so  she  asked  them  to  exaggerate  the  accents  so  that  they  had 
a  clear  understanding  of  where  the  important  points  within  the  phrases  were.  Once 
the  choristers  understood  this  concept,  the  accents  were  more  subtly  approached. 
Ragazze  was  struggling  with  intensity.  They  were  singing  every  note  in  this  exercise, 
but  were  not  singing  through  each  note,  resulting  in  a  “sausage  effect,”  as  Elaine 
called  it.  She  worked  on  this  until  the  vocal  line  was  more  intense,  and  the  exercise 
flowed  as  one  long  phrase.  Elaine  also  addressed  open  vocal  space  with  Ragazze. 

The  upper  notes  of  this  exercise  sounded  as  if  the  space  inside  the  mouth  was  flat, 
resulting  in  a  “pinched”  tone.  Elaine  asked  the  girls  to  “give  space  for  the  highest 
note”  with  the  breath.  This  helped  lift  the  soft  palate,  and  created  the  space  required 
for  resonance  at  the  upper  end  of  the  register. 

Figure  1.3 
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In  working  with  resonance,  Elaine  introduced  another  exercise  to  Ragazze. 

She  had  the  girls  hum  on  a  note,  checking  that  they  felt  the  buzz  through  the  facial 

mask.  Once  they  felt  this  buzz,  she  had  the  girls  open  up  to  an  “oh”  vowel  and  then 

to  an  “ah,”  with  the  intent  that  the  girls  would  be  able  to  keep  the  resonance  on  these 

two  vowels.  Throughout  this  exercise,  she  asked  the  girls  to  keep  a  “loose  jaw” 

which  helped  lengthen  the  space  required  for  resonance.  Daniel  (1996)  also  notes 

that  humming  is  very  beneficial  in  the  warm-up  process.  She  states: 

The  aspirated  h  opens  the  throat  and  allows  tone  to  be  released  on  the  breath, 
avoiding  glottal  attack  ...  the  sustained  m  helps  to  pull  the  tone  forward  and 
energize  the  sound,  (p.37) 

With  reference  to  the  vowels  that  Elaine  asked  the  girls  to  vocalize  on,  Titze 
(1998)  believes  that  if  the  pharynx  is  open  and  wide,  any  vowel  can  be  produced  or 
modified.  Ragazze  finished  their  vocal  warm-up  with  a  brisk  solfa  exercise,  which 
provided  training  in  both  aural  skill  and  vocal  agility. 

Telfer  (1997)  states: 

No  matter  how  beautiful  a  warm-up  is,  if  you  do  it  too  often  you  are  going  to 
grow  weary.  Conductors  have  to  avoid  using  the  same  warm-up  in  the  same 
way  for  months  at  a  time.  The  singers  get  so  used  to  that  warm-up  that  they 
quit  thinking  about  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  not  growing  with  new 
ideas,  and  they  are  not  even  physically  warming  up  their  voices  very  much 
because  their  minds  are  somewhere  else.  (p.  32) 

Elaine  used  a  variety  of  different  exercises  with  these  two  choirs,  and  brought 
musicality  and  precision  to  each  exercise.  Elaine  introduces  a  new  solfa  exercise  to 
Allegra  frequently,  so  that  their  ears  are  always  alert.  She  did  this  at  the  rehearsal  I 
observed,  spending  very  little  time  on  the  new  exercise,  but  planning  on  incorporating 
it  into  future  rehearsals.  It  takes  a  very  talented  person  to  be  able  to  relate  to  different 
age  groups  effectively.  Elaine  changes  her  rehearsal  techniques  very  subltly,  while 
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still  achieving  the  same  end  result.  With  both  body  and  voice  properly  warmed-up, 
Elaine  proceeded  to  apply  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  warm-up  to  the 
repertoire  being  rehearsed. 
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REPERTOIRE 


As  the  repertoire  was  being  rehearsed,  Elaine  constantly  emphasized  the 
importance  of  posture,  breath  support,  resonance,  blend  and  balance  and  tone  quality, 
and  how  they  affect  vocal  production  in  both  a  harmful  and  a  productive  manner.  In 
Allegra ,  she  had  the  children  experiment  by  singing  with  poor  posture  and  an 
unsupported  tone  and  then  asked  them  to  sing  with  a  vocal  tone  that  was  well 
supported,  with  an  even  air  flow  through  the  larynx,  so  that  they  could  feel  the 
difference.  After  they  had  experienced  both  of  these  approaches,  she  asked  the  girls 
for  their  feedback.  All  of  the  children  recognized  the  difference,  and  were  able  to 
differentiate  between  the  two,  enabling  them  to  produce  a  beautiful,  resonant  ringing 
tone.  Lamb  (1988)  is  correct  in  saying  that  “Every  choral  conductor  should  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  human  voice”  (p.  145).  Elaine  is  a  vocal  artist  herself, 
and  therefore  has  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the  voice.  This  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  making  Elaine  a  master  choral  conductor. 

Posture 

Elaine  maintains  an  alert  stance  while  she  conducts,  which  encourages  the 
students  to  stand  similarly.  Elaine’s  head  “floats  on  top  of  her  neck,”  her  feet  are 
planted  firmly  on  the  floor,  and  her  posture  is  very  upright.  She  models  what  it  is  she 
wants  to  see  from  individual  choristers.  Ashworth  Bartle  (1988)  and  Rao,  cited  in 
Chivington  (1989),  assert  that  good  posture,  proper  breath  support,  and  pure  vowels 
are  the  fundamentals  on  which  beautiful  tone  is  built.  Corbin  (1986)  suggests,  “Look 
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at  your  singers  frequently.  Check  them  for  correct  posture,  especially  head  position, 

hip  alignment,  and  unrestricted  midriff  area”  (p.5).  Garretson  (1981)  also  claims  that: 

Correct  posture  is  necessary  to  the  development  of  good  tone  production. 

Since  vocal  tone  is  affected  by  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  an  alert  bodily 
position  must  be  maintained  while  singing,  whether  the  individual  is  sitting  or 
standing,  (p.  68) 

Discussing  further  issues  on  posture.  Lamb  (1988)  notes  that: 

Abdominal,  diaphragmatic,  or  intercostal  breathing  requires  correct  posture 
for  singing.  The  singer  should  stand  erect ...  the  weight  should  be  evenly 
distributed  on  both  feet  and  the  singer  should  carry  the  weight  on  the  balls  of 
the  feet.  The  chest  should  be  high  and  the  shoulders  slightly  sloped,  (p.144) 

The  first  piece  that  Elaine  introduced  to  Allegra  at  their  rehearsal  was  “Sound 

the  Trumpet,”  by  Henry  Purcell.  This  piece  requires  vocal  energy,  and  an  alert 

posture,  so  before  the  choir  began  singing,  Elaine  reminded  the  girls  to  sit  tall  and 

forward  on  their  chairs.  The  choristers  were  now  ready  to  support  their  vocal  sound 

and  articulate  the  melismas  which  are  found  throughout  this  piece.  Once  the  singers 

were  reminded  of  their  posture  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  piece  of  the  rehearsal,  they 

maintained  this  posture  for  the  remainder  of  the  rehearsal.  They  clearly  understood 

what  was  expected  of  them,  and  recognized  the  difference  that  correct  posture  made 

in  their  vocal  tone. 

Elaine  emphasized  other  related  aspects  of  proper  posture.  She  reminded  the 
singers  to  keep  their  chins  level,  and  never  to  allow  the  chin  to  rise.  When  asking 
them  to  do  so,  Elaine  explained  how  singing  with  a  raised  chin  affects  vocal 
production,  resulting  in  a  “pinched”  tone,  due  to  strain  on  the  vocal  cords.  She  also 
asked  the  singers  to  sing  with  their  music  raised  so  that  they  could  see  her  leading 
them,  over  the  music,  and  interpret  what  she  was  showing  them  through  her  gestures. 
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Elaine  did  not  address  posture  with  Ragazze  as  often  as  she  did  with  Allegra. 
Many  of  the  singers  in  Ragazze  have  been  singing  under  Elaine’s  direction  for  many 
years  and  demonstrated  good  posture  without  being  instructed  to  do  so.  The  first  time 
Elaine  felt  the  need  to  remind  the  girls  of  their  posture  was  during  the  third  piece  of 
the  rehearsal,  “Las  Amarillas,”  by  Stephen  Hatfield,  when  some  of  the  singers  had 
crossed  their  legs.  This  piece  has  a  Spanish  flavour,  and  when  the  girls  stood  to  sing 
it,  they  assumed  a  new  stance.  Their  feet  were  planted  firmly  underneath  them,  and 
their  heads  were  level.  Everything  was  “in  place”,  and  they  looked  relaxed.  To  sing 
this  piece  with  a  rigid  posture  would  make  it  sound  rigid.  Smith  (1992)  suggests  that 
it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  interpreting  the  music,  involving  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  “communicating  musical  meaning”  (p.  27).  The  singers 
performed  this  piece  with  a  great  sense  of  energy,  due  to  Elaine’s  precision  shown 
through  her  gestures,  her  energetic  stance,  and  the  emotions  she  communicated 
through  her  body  language. 

Breath  Support  and  Resonance 

The  understanding  of  breath  support  and  resonance  is  what  distinguishes  a 
superb  choir  from  a  mediocre  one.  If  the  breathing  apparatus  is  properly  engaged, 
resonance  follows.  Elaine  asks  that  the  girls  always  “breath  with  a  lot  of  vigour”. 
Lamb  (1988)  states  “The  tone  can  become  deep  and  rich  when  the  tone  is  properly 
placed  in  the  natural  resonating  chambers”  (p.  146).  These  natural  resonating 
chambers  are  the  larynx,  pharynx,  mouth  and  nasal  cavity.  The  mouth  plays  a  large 
role  in  the  resonation  of  the  vocal  tone,  because  the  articulators;  the  lips,  tongue  and 
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teeth,  are  involved  and  these  articulators  can  greatly  affect  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
resonating  space.  Elaine  has  many  techniques  through  which  she  achieves  resonant 
sound  from  her  choirs.  “Sound  the  Trumpet,”  requires  a  great  understanding  of  both 
the  breath  support  and  resonance.  With  an  even  air-flow,  and  a  forward,  resonant 
tone,  the  sound  will  spin  on  both  the  long  sustained  notes  and  on  the  melismatic  runs. 
Elaine  visually  interpreted  “spin”  for  the  girls  by  spinning  her  finger  in  front  of  her 
face  as  both  the  soprano  and  alto  sections  sustained  the  first  note  of  the  piece  on  the 
word,  “Sound.”  This  spinning  gesture  helped  the  girls  to  “move”  the  sound  and 
“grow”  through  the  sustained  note,  thus  achieving  an  energized  sound.  Elaine 
defined  a  melisma  for  Allegra ,  and  stressed  that  support,  energy  and  clarity  are 
needed  in  order  to  sing  these  melismas  with  great  precision.  The  resonance  that  the 
girls  were  producing  gave  energy  to  the  melismas  and  to  the  vocal  tone  of  the  choir. 
She  suggested  that  the  singers  visualize  these  melismas  in  smaller  groups  so  that  they 
have  shorter  points  of  arrival.  By  finding  these  shorter  points  of  arrival,  the  girls 
were  able  to  articulate  the  entire  melisma  more  precisely,  and  the  supported  sound 
that  Elaine  desired  was  obtained  throughout  the  melismas.  In  responding  to  a  posting 
on  ChoralNet  (1997)  asking  for  suggestions  to  help  a  choir  prepare  melismas,  most 
respondents  suggested  this  same  technique:  that  long  melimas  should  be  broken 
down  into  more  manageable  phrases,  and  that  there  should  be  shorter  points  of 
arrival. 

A  common  challenge  for  most  choirs  is  maintaining  a  resonant  sound  during 
soft  singing.  Elaine  used  one  word  to  describe  how  she  wanted  soft  singing  to  sound: 
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“intense”.  This  one  word  fixed  the  problem,  and  the  soft  singing  became  vibrant. 
Swan  (1988)  implies: 

There  are  no  standards  of  choral  beauty  or  quality  that  are  universally 
accepted,  although  most  musicians  agree  that  beautiful  tone  is  not  breathy,  it 
is  sung  in  the  centre  of  the  pitch,  it  possesses  some  degree  of  intensity  and  it  is 
comfortably  sustained,  (p.8) 

This  use  of  the  word,  “intense”,  particularly  impressed  me  since  Elaine 
worked  so  much  with  this  word,  and  the  implications  surrounding  it.  It  is  important 
that  intensity  be  maintained  throughout  soft  singing  and  that  singers  sustain  notes 
comfortably  while  singing  in  the  lower  end  of  their  dynamic  range. 

Ragazze  portrayed  its  ability  to  sing  softly  with  intensity  in  the  first  two  pieces 
of  their  rehearsal,  “Un  canadien  errant,”  and  “Ave  Verum  Corpus,”  both  by  Eleanor 
Daley.  Elaine  helped  her  singers  by  asking  them  to  create  breath  within  the  phrase, 
which  helped  to  continually  provide  the  girls  with  enough  air-flow  to  create  an 
intense  piano  sound.  During  “Un  canadien  errant,”  she  asked  the  girls  to  “sing  it 
from  the  heart.”  This  added  a  great  deal  of  expression,  and  subtle  musicality  within 
phrases,  and  the  beauty  of  the  music  was  frilly  portrayed.  Elaine  also  described  the 
final  note  of  the  piece  as  “white.”  She  asked  for  a  subtle  approach  to  this  note,  and  a 
vocal  tone  that  was  free  of  vibrato.  The  last  note  was  sung  beautifully,  with  a  lovely 
sustained  quality.  Tempo  tended  to  suffer  when  the  girls  sang  quietly.  Elaine 
reminded  them  of  tempo,  and  suggested  that  they  should  think  of  the  piece  in  one  beat 
per  measure,  rather  than  three,  which  helped  move  the  tempo  along.  In  “Ave  Verum 
Corpus,”  both  Elaine  and  the  girls  approached  the  beginning  entry  with  tenderness. 
Elaine  tried  to  encourage  the  girls  to  create  the  right  mood.  Her  feeling  about  this 
piece  is  that,  “slowness,  peacefulness  and  calm  with  a  sense  of  line  is  the  tough  part.” 
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The  girls  had  to  work  hard  in  order  to  achieve  this,  but  they  succeeded  and  the  sense 
of  line  within  this  piece  was  not  compromised. 

The  next  two  pieces  that  Elaine  worked  on  with  Allegra  were  ,  “Angels  are 
Everywhere,”  by  Daniel  Pinkham,  and  “Psalm  150,”  by  Benjamin  Britten.  These  two 
pieces  require  a  low,  well  supported  breath  from  the  onset.  The  entrance  of  the  choir 
occurs  immediately  following  the  downbeat  in  the  piano.  It  is  thus  necessary  for  the 
girls  to  be  breathing  as  Elaine  prepares  her  downbeat.  In  order  to  secure  the  entrance 
of  “Angels  are  Everywhere,”  Elaine  asked  the  girls  to  repeat  this  five  times  over. 
Progressively,  each  time  was  more  open  and  sounded  more  secure  than  the  previous 
attempt.  Elaine  asked  for  an  accent  on  the  choir’s  initial  entrance,  one  that  was 
created  by  airflow  and  breath  support,  not  by  force.  The  girls  understood  the  correct 
way  to  produce  this  tone,  and  when  it  was  time  to  move  on  to  the  next  piece,  Elaine 
explained  to  the  girls  the  similarity  between  these  two  attacks.  The  choir  was  then 
able  to  transfer  this  information  for  its  initial  entry,  and  the  breath  support  was 
automatically  low  with  an  even  flow  of  air  through  the  vocal  cords.  Again,  Elaine 
had  ensured  that  the  breathing  mechanism  was  alert,  since  this  would  directly  affect 
the  resonance  and  vocal  tone  of  the  choir.  Elaine  continued  to  talk  about  resonance, 
through  word  and  gesture.  She  pointed  up  at  her  cheekbones,  asking  the  girls  to  sing 
into  the  cheeks,  and  to  think  of  a  brighter  vowel  placement.  Elaine  asked  her  singers 
to  put  more  air  in  the  sound  to  help  them  produce  a  more  ringing,  resonant  vocal  tone. 
Elaine  reflected  on  the  voices  with  regard  to  breath  and  resonance,  saying  that  often 
the  sound  is  too  far  back.  She  aims  to  have  “the  sound  spin  freely  .  . .  allowing  the 
voices  to  come  out,  as  if  they  are  birds.” 
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The  word  “intense”  was  used  again  in  “Psalm  150,”  but  this  time,  Elaine  used 
it  in  a  slightly  different  context.  The  passage  Elaine  was  focusing  on  was  sustained 
and  dynamically  loud,  therefore  requiring  focus  in  the  tone.  Elaine  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  altos  since  they  were  singing  very  low  in  their  register,  and  she  asked 
the  girls  to  use  resonance  in  their  chest  voices.  The  altos  were  now  able  to  focus  the 
tone  in  their  low  register  and  because  of  this  focus,  intensity  within  the  phrase  was 
attained.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that  Elaine  asks  for  intensity  not  only  on  each 
individual  note,  but  between  every  note.  This  is  important,  since  space  between  notes 
is  always  included  in  musical  notation,  and  many  singers  interpret  this  to  mean  that  it 
is  permissible  to  relax  between  notes.  In  fact,  the  very  opposite  must  occur.  If  the 
singer  relaxes,  the  phrase  loses  its  intensity,  resulting  in  a  series  of  musical  notes 
rather  than  one  musical  thought. 

Elaine  worked  extensively  on  “intense”  singing  with  Ragazze.  This  was 
particularly  evident  in  the  rehearsing  of  “Un  canadien  errant.”  Elaine  helped  her 
singers  create  a  legato  line  by  having  them  sing  intensely  on  every  note,  through  to 
the  end  of  each  phrase.  “Do  not  let  the  phrases  fade  away,”  she  reminded  the  girls,  as 
they  were  tending  to  drop  the  intensity  at  the  ends  of  phrases.  It  is  clear  that  Elaine 
firmly  believes  that  one  cannot  let  the  support  and  intensity  down  until  the  piece  is 
over.  Even  between  phrases,  it  is  understood  that  Elaine  wants  the  girls  to  maintain 
support  so  that  with  the  intake  of  air,  the  ribs  and  the  breathing  muscles  are  already 
engaged.  In  Mendelssohn’s  “Lift  Thine  Eyes,”  the  girls  were  reminded  of  their 
breath  control  in  connection  with  the  phrasing.  Elaine  asked  the  girls  to  sing  through 
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the  phrases,  and  to  connect  the  breath  support  and  the  voice  throughout  the  range  in 
order  to  attain  a  resonant  vocal  tone  in  all  parts  of  the  register. 

Elaine  referred  to  “intense”  singing  in  another  way  as  Ragazze  worked  on 
Stephen  Hatfield’s,  “Las  Amarillas.”  This  piece  requires  a  great  amount  of  vocal 
intensity  throughout.  The  voice  is  constantly  moving  from  one  part  of  its  range  to 
another  within  a  significantly  small  rhythmic  value.  Elaine  stressed  that  in  order  to 
grasp  the  Spanish  flavour,  it  is  important  that  one  keep  the  intensity  in  the  voice  so 
that  it  is  capable  of  performing  the  technically  difficult  passages  found  in  this  piece. 

It  is  important  that  the  girls  are  able  to  keep  this  piece  rhythmically  as  well  as  vocally 
intense.  The  rhythms  are  challenging,  and  they  need  to  be  sung  with  precision  and 
energy.  Elaine  is  excellent  at  maintaining  rhythmic  integrity  in  her  conducting,  and 
the  girls  attain  excitement  in  their  singing  as  a  result  of  the  energy  she  communicates 
through  her  gestures. 

Lamb  (1988)  states,  “An  ideal  choral  tone  is  one  that  is  pleasant  to  listen  to,  is 
capable  of  a  ringing  forte,  is  equally  as  capable  of  an  intense  pianissimo,  and  is  warm 
and  vibrant”  (p.  147).  This  holds  true  for  Elaine’s  choirs.  Crescendos  are  easily 
produced  since  Elaine  has  helped  her  singers  develop  the  muscles  needed  to  support 
the  crescendos.  Elaine  says  that  “crescendos  have  to  come  from  the  tummy,  with  lots 
of  air.”  Diminuendos  require  the  same  amount  of  air  flow  and  the  same  breath 
support  as  crescendos.  The  same  muscles  are  used  when  singing  both  loudly  and 
quietly.  It  is  the  way  that  they  are  used  and  the  amount  of  airflow  through  the  vocal 
cords  that  brings  intensity  to  the  tone.  Supported  soft  singing  is  very  difficult  to 
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attain,  but  both  Allegra  and  Ragazze  demonstrated  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
required  to  sing  soft  passages  with  an  energized,  resonant  tone. 

An  excellent  example  of  soft  singing  was  portrayed  by  Ragazze  in  “Un 
canadien  errant.”  As  discussed  earlier,  Elaine  focused  on  the  intensity  of  the  vocal 
sound.  This  intensity  allowed  the  girls  to  sing  a  beautiful  pianissimo — one  that  was 
energized  and  focused.  Elaine  succeeded  in  creating  an  overall  pianissimo  sound  that 
was  warm,  rich  and  exciting.  Every  conductor  desires  to  create  a  musical  sound  that 
engulfs  the  audience,  enveloping  it  in  a  wash  of  beauty.  Elaine  succeeded  in  helping 
the  girls  portray  the  beauty  of  this  piece  magnificently.  Allegra  was  able  to  produce 
an  open,  well-rounded  forte  sound  on  “Angels  are  Everywhere.”  They  were  using 
the  same  muscles  as  Ragazze  used  during  the  soft  singing  in  “Un  canadien  errant,” 
the  only  difference  being  the  amount  of  air  that  was  flowing  through  the  vocal  cords, 
and  how  this  air  was  resonating.  This  air- flow  affects  the  volume.  Elaine  has  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  breath  support  and  air- flow  and  how  it  affects  the 
dynamic  and  the  resonance  of  the  voice,  and  the  singers  in  her  choirs  benefit  from  this 
knowledge. 

Blend 

Many  choral  researchers  concur  with  Elaine’s  approach  to  choral  instruction. 

Fummerfelt  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  states: 

I  believe  that  when  voices  are  well  placed  and  in  a  line,  and  when  they  sing 
the  same  vowel,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  pitch,  in  the  same  dynamic,  and 
with  the  same  sense  of  phrase,  blend  results,  (p.  53) 
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Shaw  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  concurs  when  he  says: 

. .  .So.  blend  is  a  result,  not  a  thing  of  itself.  It’s  a  result  of  the  right  pitch  at 

the  right  time  on  the  right  dynamic  level  with  the  right  vowel,  (p.  58) 

The  conductor  must  attain  the  tools  needed  to  fix  all  problems  associated  with 
blend.  Reaction  to  these  problems  must  be  instantaneous  in  order  for  the  conductor  to 
be  effective.  Many  blend  problems  will  also  affect  tuning.  Therefore  if  one  is 
unaware  of  where  the  blend  difficulties  stem,  the  choir  will  also  struggle  with 
intonation.  A  belief  commonly  held  by  most  conductors  is  one  stated  by  Hoggard 
(1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  “The  unified  vowel  sound  is  the  basis  for  choral 
blend”  (p.  53).  Blending  and  balancing  of  the  vocal  lines  is  key  to  attaining  a  unified 
vocal  sound. 

Elaine  worked  with  the  unification  and  purification  of  vowels  throughout 
these  rehearsals,  even  beginning  with  the  warm-up  at  the  Allegra  rehearsal,  as  she 
dissected  an  “ah”  vowel.  First,  she  asked  the  girls  to  sing  this  vowel  with  an  Italian 
flare  in  order  to  achieve  the  brighter  placement  she  desired,  as  in  “brava,”  or  “pizza.” 
After  attaining  the  bright  “ah,”  Elaine  worked  on  an  “ah”  vowel  that  was  more 
relaxed,  trying  to  have  the  girls  relax  the  jaw.  Elaine  had  the  singers  vocalize  with 
their  hands  on  their  cheeks  to  help  them  drop  the  jaw,  and  relax  the  “ah”  vowel.  The 
blend  on  these  vowels  became  unified  and  the  singers  understood  the  difference 
between  these  two  different  “ah”  vowels. 

The  singers  in  Ragazze  are  more  aware  of  how  it  is  that  one  achieves  blend 
than  the  singers  of  Allegra,  but  Elaine  still  incorporated  blend  into  Ragazze' s  warm¬ 
up.  It  is  important  that  every  choir,  regardless  of  age  or  experience,  work  with  blend 
on  a  regular  basis,  since  the  individual  voices  singing  together  are  not  always  the 
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same  from  year  to  year.  Even  if  many  of  the  voices  are  similar,  the  voice  is  always 
changing  and  growing.  Elaine  unified  vowels  during  the  Ragazze  warm-up,  and  as  in 
the  Allegra  rehearsal,  she  focused  on  the  “ah”  vowel.  The  warm-up  began  with  a 


long  sustained  note  on  an  “ah”  vowel.  As  the  girls  were  singing  the  sustained  pitch, 


Elaine  asked  them  for  more  resonance.  Once  the  resonance  was  achieved  throughout 
all  voices,  Elaine  asked  the  girls  to  sing  the  exercise  found  in  figure  1.2,  keeping  this 
open  resonance  as  they  vocalized  throughout  the  range.  Another  exercise  that  Elaine 
used  during  the  girls  warm-up,  found  in  figure  1 .4,  helped  create  resonance  on  both 
an  “ah”  and  an  “oh”  vowel.  Obtaining  proper  vowel  placement  and  creating 
resonance  on  these  vowels  helped  blend  the  individual  voices. 

Figure  1.4 


oh 


ah 


mm 


At  the  Allegra  rehearsal,  Elaine  chose  to  focus  on  the  “oh”  vowel  throughout 
the  first  piece,  “Sound  the  Trumpet,”  by  Henry  Purcell.  The  first  vowel  was  a  very 
open  “oh”  in  the  word  “joy,”  followed  by  a  more  closed  “oh”  in  “glories.”  The  more 
closed  “oh”  vowel  needed  a  forward,  focused  placement,  while  the  open  “oh” 
required  a  similar  placement  to  that  of  the  open  “ah”  vowel  When  vowels  are  pure 
and  unified,  accurate  intonation  is  attained.  Corbin  (1986)  concurs  with  this,  stating 
that  “  singers  prevent  themselves  from  singing  in  tune  as  a  result  of  a  variety  of 
deficiencies:  breath,  tension  and  misformed  vowels”  (p.  7).  Elaine’s  ear  is 
exceptional,  and  when  hearing  any  tuning  problems,  she  looks  at  where  the  vowels 
are  being  placed,  and  has  a  remedy  for  all  problems.  Consonants  also  contribute  to 
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good  choral  blend.  In  the  Britten  “Psalm  150,”  Elaine  asked  the  singers  to  pay 
special  attention  to  the  consonants,  ensuring  that  the  attacks  were  crisp  and  clear,  and 
that  final  consonants  were  being  placed  together.  Vocal  production  does  not  affect 
the  articulation  of  consonants,  but  their  articulation  is  integral  to  the  overall  sound  of 
the  choir,  making  the  placement  of  consonants  very  important  in  helping  a  choir 
achieve  blend.  Huszti  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  shares  the  same  view  as  many 
conductors  with  his  statement,  “I  want  to  be  sure  that  ‘blend’  is  not  spelled 
kb-l-a-n-d’”  (p.  54).  “Bland”  singing  will  often  occur  when  conductors  ask  then- 
singers  to  blend  with  the  voices  around  them,  because  most  commonly,  each 
individual  singer  will  inhibit  their  voice  in  a  way  that  is  unhealthy  in  order  to  sound 
similar  to  their  neighbour.  Their  support  will  automatically  drop,  and  the  sound  will 
lose  its  resonance  and  colour.  The  vocal  tone  that  Elaine  attains  from  her  choirs  is 
blended  beautifully,  but  maintains  its  support  and  resonance  and  is  in  no  way  “bland.” 

In  choral  singing  it  is  important  that  each  singer  understand  that  blending 
means  not  only  with  the  person  sitting  beside  you,  or  not  even  just  within  one’s 
section,  but  blending  must  occur  between  the  sections,  to  obtain  a  unified  sound 
within  the  full  choir.  Finn  (1960)  suggests  that  there  are  stages  that  have  to  be 
followed  in  order  to  obtain  this  blended  choral  sound.  Primarily,  each  vocal  section 
must  be  blended  within  itself  first.  After  this  has  been  achieved,  the  conductor  should 
work  with  the  extreme  voices.  In  this  choral  setting,  he  would  be  referring  to  the 
Soprano  I  and  the  Alto  II  voices.  Lastly,  the  middle  voices  should  be  blended  to 
create  a  “choral  axis”  (p.  167).  Elaine  used  this  technique  very  successfully  during 
her  rehearsal  with  Ragazze ,  when  working  through  “Ave  Verum  Corpus,”  by  Eleanor 
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Daley,  and  “Salve  Regina,”  by  Miklos  Kocsar.  Ragazze  was  still  at  the  note-learning 
stage  on  these  pieces;  therefore  some  passages  were  problematic  for  the  girls.  Elaine 
worked  with  each  voice  part  individually,  achieving  vowel  unification,  and  a  ringing, 
resonant  vocal  tone.  She  then  put  the  outer  voices  together,  followed  by  the  inner 
voices,  before  having  the  full  choir  try  the  passages  together.  The  girls  were  asked  to 
“open  their  ears”  while  Elaine  was  working  with  blend  throughout  these  isolated 
passages.  As  a  result,  the  choir  sounded  like  a  unit,  and  not  an  array  of  solo  voices. 
Another  technique  that  Elaine  used  to  obtain  blend  was  focusing  on  one  section 
within  the  choir,  and  asking  another  section  to  listen  to  their  tone,  and  to  try  to 
emulate  it.  Elaine  does  not  want  the  girls  to  inhibit  their  voices,  but  she  realizes  that 
often  the  easiest  way  to  understand  how  to  produce  a  tone  is  to  hear  the  desirable 
outcome  first.  In  this  piece,  the  Soprano  I  section  was  singing  too  loudly,  which 
jeopardized  the  blend.  In  this  circumstance,  Elaine  asked  the  Soprano  I  section  to 
match  the  Soprano  II  sound.  This  exercise  forced  the  girls  to  listen  within  the  full 
choir,  which  in  turn  helped  the  Soprano  I  section  with  their  blend.  Elaine  is  fully 
aware  of  how  well  singers  learn  aurally,  and  she  understands  how  to  help  the  girls  use 
this  sense  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

Conductors  have  varying  opinions  about  blend,  and  how  one  should  go  about 
approaching  this  subject  with  their  singers.  Some  conductors  believe  that  the  singer 
should  be  allowed  to  use  his  or  her  voice  to  its  capacity,  without  inhibiting  it,  while 
other  conductors  aim  to  achieve  a  white  sound,  void  of  any  vibrato.  Most  often  a 
straight  tone  is  used  only  either  to  colour  a  note  or  to  sing  music  of  the  Renaissance 
or  Baroque  period.  Neuen  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  states,  “I  prefer  a  free, 
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natural  beauty  of  blend  with  a  focused  tone.  This  works  hand-in-hand  with  the 

previously  mentioned  soloistic  approach  to  choral  singing”  (p.  56).  A  similar  view  is 

held  by  Hoggard  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991): 

There  needs  to  be  encouragement  of  sort  of  “freedom  within  the  harness”  in 
pursuit  of  mastery  of  all  those  vocal  disciplines  without  which  there  cannot  be 
great  choral  art.  It  is  only  after  techniques  have  been  mastered  that  the  singer 
can  be  free  to  become  totally  involved  in  the  primary  goal  of  communicating 
through  music  making,  (p.  54) 

Elaine  uses  her  voice  freely  and  expects  the  same  of  her  singers.  She  achieves 
different  vocal  tones  for  each  individual  piece  while  allowing  the  singers  to 
comfortably  use  their  voices.  Her  choirs  never  sound  strained  while  singing  forte, 
and  aren’t  pinched  and  closed  when  singing  pianissimo.  Ideally,  conductors  aim  to 
achieve  an  open  vocal  tone  that  can  adjust  to  varying  timbres  and  dynamics.  Because 
of  Elaine’s  knowledge  of  the  voice,  she  is  extremely  successful  at  achieving  the  tone 
that  she  desires  without  inhibiting  the  singers.  In  a  1996  interview,  Thomas 
Hampson,  an  opera  soloist,  states  that  what  he  benefited  most  from  in  his  choral 
singing  experiences  was  “having  to  listen  to  your  colleagues”,  having  to  blend.  He 
says  that  very  often,  singers  “don’t  know  how  to  listen  well”. 

Balance 

Balance  is  an  issue  that  does  not  directly  affect  vocal  production,  but  is  itself 
affected  by  healthy  vocal  production.  If  the  singers  are  aware  of  their  voices  and 
what  is  required  of  them  to  produce  a  healthy  tone  in  every  part  of  their  register,  in 
every  type  of  piece  they  sing,  and  at  every  dynamic  level,  balance  will  be  easily 
achieved.  Elaine  addressed  balance  in  Britten’s  “Psalm  150,”  with  Allegra.  The 
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balance  seemed  to  be  a  problem  in  this  piece  because  the  altos  were  singing  very  low 
in  their  register.  The  same  section  of  this  piece  was  mentioned  earlier  when 
discussing  resonance,  and  Elaine  asked  for  “intense”  singing.  The  girls  were  able  to 
attain  this  resonant  sound  which  in  turn  increased  the  dynamic  level,  balancing  the 
soprano  and  alto  parts  much  better.  Children  aged  thirteen  and  under  are  neither 
soprano  nor  alto  yet,  so  a  conductor  must  base  most  decisions  regarding  assignment 
to  sections  on  ear  training  and  sight  reading  skills.  This  issue  arose  in  the  Allegra 
rehearsal,  in  “Psalm  150.”  There  was  a  section  where  the  tessitura  for  the  altos  was 
quite  low,  and  Elaine  was  very  careful  in  how  she  asked  the  singers  to  approach  this  . 
Elaine  had  the  girls  sing  these  lower  lines  with  a  very  similar  production  to  the  vocal 
lines  that  were  an  octave  higher.  When  she  used  the  word  “intense,”  the  girls 
immediately  understood  that  they  needed  to  create  space  inside  the  mouth  by  lifting 
the  soft  palate  in  order  for  the  voice  to  resonate.  This  mixed  with  some  resonance 
from  the  chest  created  a  healthy  vocal  sound  with  a  higher  dynamic  level.  During  one 
of  the  solo  alto  lines,  the  girls  were  unable  to  produce  a  healthy  tone  that  was  loud 
enough  on  the  lowest  note,  so  Elaine  used  a  trick,  and  asked  the  sopranos  to  jump 
down  to  the  alto  line  and  sing  just  one  note  with  them.  This  one  note  was  approached 
with  subtlety  by  the  sopranos,  and  it  fit  nicely  into  the  alto  line,  adding  a  bit  more 
depth  to  this  note  and  the  overall  phrase,  helping  to  create  a  musical  line. 

During  Ragazze’ s  rehearsal,  Elaine  did  not  have  to  remind  the  singers  of 
balance  very  often.  By  this  stage  in  their  development,  Elaine  has  instilled  in  them 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  blend  with  the  other  choir  members  without 
restricting  individual  voices.  The  girls  were  truly  listening  to  the  other  sections. 
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resulting  in  a  balanced  choral  sound.  The  technique  that  Elaine  used,  blending  the 
outer  voices,  the  inner  voices,  and  finally  all  voices,  alerted  the  singers  to  listen, 
helping  to  contribute  to  an  overall  balanced  sound. 


Tone  Quality 

Tone  quality  is  most  greatly  affected  by  proper  vocal  production.  If  the  voice 

is  being  produced  correctly,  the  quality  of  the  tone  can  be  whatever  one  desires. 

Kemp  (1989)  reflects  on  her  experience  with  children’s  choirs.  Her  concept  of  good 

tone  quality  is,  “clear,  vital,  buoyant,  rather  floating  and  lively”  (p.  11).  McEwen 

(1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  concurs: 

The  choral  tone  I  prefer  involves  and  active  use  of  “shapes”  in  a  way  which 
helps  to  maximize  the  resonant  character  of  the  tone.  This  resonance,  which 
distinguishes  between  colour  and  weight,  must  permit  flexibility  which  can 
produce  wide-ranging  sounds  dynamically  and  in  terms  of  pitch,  (p.  65) 

Page  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  believes: 

The  individual  timbre  of  each  voice  must  be  known  to  the  choral  conductor, 
and  he  or  she  must  know  how  to  make  a  multiplicity  of  timbres  become  a 
cohesive  unit.  The  tone  quality  I  prefer  is  the  one  which  is  going  to  be  the 
appropriate  one  for  a  specific  occasion,  (p.  66) 

Page  places  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  vocal  flexibility  and  its  relation  to  a 
choir’s  ability  to  sing  music  effectively  from  every  genre.  This  belief  that  the  choral 
timbre  must  be  able  to  change  to  suit  the  music  is  held  by  many  master  conductors. 
Elaine  possesses  a  broad  knowledge  of  musical  genres  and  of  the  type  of  vocal  tone 
colour  appropriate  to  each  style.  In  the  Allegra  rehearsal  for  example,  “Sound  the 
Trumpet”  had  a  tone  which  differed  greatly  in  quality  from  that  of  “Psalm  150.”  The 
Baroque  period  brought  with  it  a  quality  that  was  bright,  with  forward,  focused 
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vowels.  The  melismas  that  are  found  throughout  this  piece  were  sung  with  rhythmic 
precision  and  a  lighter  vocal  tone  than  melismas  one  would  hear  being  sung  in  the 
music  of  someone  from  the  Classical  or  Romantic  period.  Articulations  must  be 
much  more  precise  in  the  Baroque  period,  whereas,  the  Britten  requires  a  warmer 
sound  with  real  depth  in  the  vowels.  Articulations  are  also  precise,  but  not  as 
detached  as  the  articulations  found  in  Baroque  music.  Even  though  these  two  genres 
are  very  different,  Elaine  transferred  aspects  of  one  piece  to  another.  She  asked  the 
girls  to  remember  the  precision  with  which  they  sang  the  text  in  the  Purcell,  and  to 
transfer  this  approach  to  the  Britten.  The  word  ‘trumpet”  reccurred  in  the  Britten,  so 
Elaine  asked  the  girls  to  be  as  precise  with  the  “t”  in  this  piece  as  they  were  with 
“trumpet”  in  the  Purcell.  Tone  quality  and  articulations  distinguish  the  music  of 
every  genre,  and  Elaine  has  succeeded  in  helping  the  girls  articulate  to  suit  the  genre 
and  produce  different,  yet  beautiful  tone  qualities  for  each  piece  they  sing. 

Huszti  (1970),  cited  in  Glenn  (1991),  states: 

Every  singer  has  the  capability  to  change  the  vocal  colour  or  quality  of  the 
sound.  Singers  should  understand  the  score  so  well  that  they  can  adapt  a 
stylistic  tone  to  every  piece  of  music,  (p.  64) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  word  “stylistic”  does  not  refer  only  to  the  genre. 
Singing  a  piece  of  music  “stylistically”  can  refer  to  the  type  of  piece  that  one  is 
singing,  or  it  can  relate  to  the  musical  period.  The  bulk  of  the  repertoire  that  Elaine 
rehearsed  with  Ragazze  was  contemporary.  She  rehearsed  nothing  from  the  Baroque 
or  Renaissance  periods.  Mendelssohn  represented  the  Romantic  era,  and  Daley, 
Raminsh,  and  Hatfield  made  up  the  Canadian  contemporary  portion  of  the  rehearsal. 
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The  two  pieces  that  I  am  choosing  to  focus  on  are  by  two  prolific  Canadian 
composers,  Eleanor  Daley  and  Stephen  Hatfield.  “Un  canadien  errant,”  arranged  by 
Eleanor  Daley,  is  a  piece  full  of  lush,  rich  harmonies,  and  long  sustained  phrases. 
Elaine  asked  the  singers  for  legato  singing,  showing  them  through  her  instruction  and 
gesture  the  shape  of  the  phrases.  She  wanted  the  girls  to  “pull  the  sound  through,” 
never  letting  the  intensity  die.  The  tone  that  Elaine  attained  from  her  singers  here  was 
open  and  free.  With  this  open  vocal  tone,  the  girls  were  able  to  create  a  full-sounding 
forte,  void  of  tension.  With  regard  to  style,  “Las  Amarillas,”  by  Stephen  Hatfield, 
lies  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  piece  is  rhythmically  difficult,  filled 
with  syncopations,  and  dotted  figures,  thus  requiring  great  rhythmic  precision.  The 
timbre  that  Elaine  attained  throughout  this  piece  was  “bright”  and  “vibrant”.  Elaine 
reminded  the  girls  that  bright  and  vibrant  meant  that  the  tone  needed  to  be  placed 
forward,  into  the  cheekbones,  but  that  the  space  created  inside  this  resonating 
chamber  could  not  be  compromised  in  order  to  attain  the  bright  sound.  Otherwise, 
the  result  would  be  a  “pinched  vocal  tone.”  Ragazze  achieved  the  ideal  timbre  for 
this  piece,  due  to  Elaine’s  awareness  of  different  stylistic  approaches.  It  is  obvious 
that  she  knows  how  to  encourage  the  girls  to  use  the  tools  needed  to  produce  the 
varying  timbres  required  to  suit  every  style  of  music.  Because  of  her  vast  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  voice,  Elaine  is  a  master  at  knowing  how  to  achieve  an  ideal 
vocal  tone. 

Watching  Elaine  work  with  these  girls’  choirs  was  a  refreshing  experience. 

She  is  aware  of  the  voice  and  she  possesses  a  vast  repertoire  of  techniques  for 
approaching  both  physical  and  vocal  aspects.  The  tone  that  both  Allegra  and  Ragazze 
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attain  is  produced  with  great  ease.  The  members  of  the  choirs  are  able  to  sing 
through  musical  lines  without  losing  energy,  and  are  able  to  maintain  focus  through 
dynamic  changes.  Elaine  understands  the  music  and  does  not  hesitate  to  share  her 
knowledge  with  these  young  singers.  She  treats  them  as  adults  and  expects  that  they 
will  respond  to  her  in  a  musically  mature  manner.  She  accepts  nothing  less,  thus 
earning  the  respect  of  the  singers  and  attaining  a  vocal  tone  which  is  rich  and  filled 
with  beauty. 

Gesture 

Throughout  the  rehearsals  I  observed,  Elaine  used  gestures  to  help  the  singers 

understand  how  she  wanted  them  to  breathe  and  resonate.  Often,  when  encouraging 

her  singers  to  support,  Elaine  would  expand  her  preparatory  gesture  horizontally  so 

that  the  girls  would  breathe  deeply  and  expand  through  the  ribcage.  Elaine’s  stance  is 

solid.  She  looks  very  grounded  when  she  conducts,  which  encourages  the  girls  to 

breathe  properly.  Telfer  (1997)  supports  this  approach: 

Ideally,  the  conductor’s  gestures  should  be  liberating  to  the  singer.  When  the 
conductor  visually  expresses  the  flow  of  the  music,  the  singers’  tone  quality 
responds  to  the  conductor’s  gesture  without  any  verbal  incentive,  (p.31) 

Elaine’s  preparatory  gestures  always  reflected  the  dynamic  and  mood  of  the 

piece,  while  inviting  the  singers  to  support  and  feel  confident  about  their  first  entry. 

Elaine’s  conducting  is  very  musical,  and  is  reflective  of  where  the  musical  line  is 

moving.  She  is  precise  in  showing  word  accents,  and  fluid  when  creating  movement 

through  the  musical  phrase.  The  singers  respond  very  well  to  her  conducting  gestures. 

In  “Psalm  150,”  by  Benjamin  Britten,  the  singers  required  an  energized  preparatory 
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gesture  so  that  they  could  breathe,  support,  and  begin  the  vocal  sound  with  a  clean 
attack.  Elaine  provides  the  girls  with  the  energy  they  need.  Her  stance  is  solid,  and 
she  breathes  with  the  singers.  It  is  important,  that  the  conductor  breathe  as  though  he 
or  she  is  going  to  join  the  singers  on  their  first  entry,  since  it  will  visually  help  the 
singers  breathe  properly.  When  Elaine  conducted  “Las  Amarillas,”  during  the 
Ragazze  rehearsal,  the  energy  in  her  conducting  gestures  was  clearly  communicated. 
The  girls  were  encouraged  to  involve  the  entire  body  in  this  piece  of  music.  Elaine 
showed  precision  in  her  conducting  of  the  intricate  rhythms,  thus  attaining  the 
rhythmic  accuracy  and  vitality  desired  in  this  piece.  The  vocal  and  rhythmic  intensity 
that  Elaine  created  in  this  piece  of  music  was  ideal  stylistically.  On  the  opposite  end 
of  the  spectrum,  “Un  canadien  errant,”  required  a  calm  and  serene  mood.  Elaine 
conducted  the  phrases  in  this  piece  with  extensive  lateral  movement,  and  more 
resistance  in  her  arms  and  hands.  This  resistance  encouraged  the  girls  to  sing  through 
the  phrases  with  a  sense  of  espressivo  legato  within  the  musical  line. 

Elaine  is  expressive  not  only  through  her  conducting  gestures,  but  also 
communicates  what  she  wants  to  hear  with  her  face.  These  facial  expressions  help 
the  singers  to  understand  where  to  place  the  voice  in  order  to  attain  a  resonant  vocal 
tone.  As  stated  earlier,  Elaine  used  her  fingers,  spinning  in  front  of  her  face  to 
encourage  the  girls  to  sing  with  an  open  resonant  tone.  In  order  to  make  the  spin 
really  work,  Elaine  lifted  her  cheekbones  and  “sparkled”  in  her  eyes.  While  spinning 
her  finger,  and  lifting  her  cheekbones,  Elaine  would  sing  so  that  the  girls  could  hear 
how  the  tone  resonated  in  her  voice.  She  asked  the  girls  to  do  the  same,  in  hope  that 
they  may  achieve  a  similar  resonant  tone.  The  result  was  a  vocal  tone  which  was 
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open  and  freely  produced,  and  vowels  that  were  forward,  creating  a  resonant  and  very 
pleasing  vocal  tone.  The  gestures  that  Elaine  used  were  effective  and  the  singers 
responded  well,  producing  a  well-blended,  vibrant  choral  tone. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


As  documented  throughout  this  paper,  it  is  obvious  that  Elaine  Quilichini 
holds  all  the  tools  and  knowledge  of  a  master  choral  conductor.  Elaine  is  trained 
vocally  and  thus  understands  the  voice  and  the  breathing  mechanisms  involved  in  the 
singing  process.  This  knowledge  is  not  solely  what  makes  her  a  superb  teacher. 

Elaine  is  able  to  relate  to  her  singers,  which  builds  a  bond  between  her  choirs  and 
herself,  creating  a  supportive  learning  environment  for  the  singers.  In  watching  her 
work  with  two  different  age  groups,  I  noted  that  she  adapted  slightly  when  working 
with  the  younger  singers.  Some  of  the  terminology  and  material  she  used  with 
Ragazze  would  have  been  beyond  what  the  singers  in  Allegra  could  understand.  The 
expected  result,  however,  was  no  different.  The  singers  recognize  that  Elaine  is  an 
excellent  choral  conductor,  and  they  therefore  respect  her  musical  insight,  and  are 
open  to  all  musical  ideas  that  she  suggests.  Elaine  does  much  more  than  teach  her 
choirs  pitches  and  rhythms.  Each  choral  rehearsal  is,  in  reality,  a  large  group  singing 
lesson.  The  time  and  effort  that  Elaine  spends  on  this  aspect  of  her  rehearsals  helps  to 
create  a  vocal  tone  that  is  rich,  resonant,  and  vibrant.  The  final  product  is  polished 
and  refined. 
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PERSONAL  REFLECTIONS 


Before  beginning  this  study,  I  had  a  pre-conceived  idea  of  how  important 
vocal  production  is  within  a  choral  setting  and  how  pertinent  it  is  for  a  choral 
conductor  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  vocal  instrument.  I  work  on  this  very 
aspect  of  singing  in  a  choir  with  my  choral  ensembles,  and  have  worked  under  and 
alongside  many  other  master  choral  conductors  who  emphasize  proper  vocal 
production.  However,  I  have  also  worked  with  conductors  who  are  technically 
strong,  but  lack  a  clear  understanding  of  their  own  voices  and  therefore  struggle  when 
teaching  their  choirs  about  healthy  vocal  production,  or  just  choose  to  ignore  it 
altogether. 

Elaine  Quilichini  has  helped  me  broaden  my  knowledge  about  vocal  training 
in  the  choral  ensemble.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there  are  masters  in  this  field 
who  are  helping  young  singers  develop  their  voices  through  choral  singing. 
Unfortunately,  most  choirs  of  these  age  groups  will  never  produce  the  rich,  mature 
vocal  tone  I  heard  in  Elaine’s  choirs.  However,  the  potential  for  this  high  calibre  of 
singing  exists  in  all  children,  if  brought  to  fruition  by  a  master  teacher  and  conductor. 
It  is  my  hope  that,  through  my  own  experience  as  a  conductor  and  vocalist,  I  can 
enrich  the  lives  of  singers  as  Elaine  Quilichini  has  done  in  her  choirs. 
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